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same can be-said of certain other emotions, if not of all.
The emotion with its bodily state is a sort of preparatory
reaction looking towards the consummatory reaction at
which the whole process is aimed. A dangerous object
arouses the impulse to flee, a drive towards the con-
summation of escape, while at the same time it arouses
the sympathetic nerves and adrenal glands, and through
them checks digestion, hastens the heart-beat, and in-
creases the supply of fuel available for muscular activity.

Whether these newer discoveries and conceptions are
favorable to the Jatnes-Lange theory of the emotions is
not perfectly clear. Cannon calls attention to the fact
that the bodily changes in fear and anger are the same,
though the emotions are different, and infers that the
emotion cannot be wholly a reflection of the bodily state.
The bodily state which he has discovered might, indeed,
be better correlated with the more generic conscious
state of excitement, which Wundt has put forward as
one of the elementary feelings. Probably this bodily
state occurs when the emotion is not strictly either fear
or anger. Cannon finds evidence of it in athletes before
and during a contest, and in students during an exam-
ination, though the conscious state in these cases is
probably not exactly either fear or rage; it would better
be named zeal, determination, or excitement. Yet it is
not at all improbable that minor differences in the
bodily condition exist corresponding to these differences
in the emotional state, so that the body is not quite the
same in fear as in anger; and consequently the James-
Lange theory is not to be altogether discarded as yet.

What the theory certainly seems to lack is a sufficient
emphasis on the impulsive aspect of the emotion, its